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OBSERVATIONS 
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OM 



THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 



At the desire of the President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, I have endeavoured to embody a few 
0^ observations on the Isthmus of Panama. From the 

extreme scantiness of information collected respecting 
this interesting section of country, and the increased 
desire manifested by the public to know more of it, the 
remarks of even a common observer, unaided by the 
advantages of scientific knowledge may perhaps prove 
not unacceptable. Having spent more t han twen ty 
years of my life on the shores of the Pacific, my 
thoughts were naturally turned to the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama as presenting a much easier channel of communi- 
cation between the two oceans than that by Cape Horn. 

Convinced that the Isthmus offered to travellers not 
only the most expeditious, but the most desirable route, 
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I determined to ascertain from personal examination 
the nature of its obstacles and its facilities. In the 
year 1825 I made my first journey between the two 
oceans, and was confirmed in the opinion I had pre- 
viously entertained, that sooner or later that route 
would become the high road between the Pacific and 
Atlantic. Subsequent engagements in commercial pur- 
suits caused my visits to the Isthmus to be repeated^ 
and each voyage served to strengthen my convictions of 
the value and importance of this narrow strip of land, 
and led me to observe its topography more closely than 
I otherwise might have done, and also to enter into the 
questions so long mooted of the possibility of connecting 
the two oceans by a canal. My attention to the sub- 
ject was much increased by my meeting w4th Mr, Lloyd 
upon the Isthmus^ who was, at the period I now^ allude 
to, engaged in his scientific labours in that part of the 
world, and who has since published the only really 
scientific observations we possess respecting this im- 
portant subject. 

Fully persuaded that the passage across the Isthmus 
would become of great importance to the commercial 
world, and that the introduction of steam navigation in 
the Pacific would greatly accelerate the arrival of the 
period when it would be realized, I was induced to un- 
dertake and have not a little contributed to the success- 
ful establishment of steam-navigation along the coasts 
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of Chile and Peru, which, it is hoped, will be shortly 
followed by its extension to Panama, the northern shores 

■.."'"' 

of the Pacific, and everitually to Australasia and the 
whole eastern archipelago. Nor does it require the gift 
of prophecy to foretell that the time is fast approaching 
when a western course to eastern Asia through Panama 
will be generally adopted. When the science of steam- 
navigation becomes better understood and is rendered 

more economical, the facilities afforded in the Pacific 

* 

Ocean will no doubt be turned to profit, and this route 
to those at present isolated regions will be found infi- 
nitely preferable to any other which can present itself. 
It is this view of the subject which is rendering Panama 
an object of such deep solicitude : it is true that there 
are other parts of America where the same object is 
sought to be obtained ; a survey of Tehuantepec is now 
Jn progress, and if reports are true, considerably ad- 
vanced, and expectations are held out of connecting 
the heads of two rivers, by Tueans of a canal, which dis- 
charge their waters the one into the Pacific and the other 
into the Atlantic ocean. 

In this paper, however, I shall confine my remarks 
to the various lines which have been proposed for form- 
ing a communication between the two oceans. 

First. The Lake of Nicaragua. 

Seconds The Boca de Toro and Cherokee. 

Third. The Gulf of Darien, 
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Fourth. The Coast of Mandinga. 

Fifth. Panama and Chagres. All of which are shown 
in the accompanying Map. 

The idea of connecting the two oceans was pro- 
bably first suggested by the River San Juan, which 
joins the Lake of Nicaragua with the Atlantic; in- 
deed all early writers on this subject express their 
most unqualified opinion that whenever such a work 
should be attempted, it would be by this route j but 
more recent investigations have proved that these views 
were founded in error; indeed its most strenuous 
advocates admit that the difficulties and obstructions 
are very great ; the principal part of the San Juan is 
shallow, and has several rapids; the elevation of the 
Lake of Nicaragua above the ocean is about 130 feet ; 
the character of the country between the lake and 
the Pacific, through which a canal would pass is not 
favourable to its construction, while the distance be- 
tween the two oceans by this route would not be 
much less than 300 miles. When these disadvantages 
are compared with the facilities afforded by the Isthmus, 
the superiority of the latter cannot be doubted. 

Another part of the Isthmus of Panama which 
seems to have excited some attention, is its western 
extremity or that region which lies between the Bay 
of Boca del Toro on the Atlantic, and Cherokee 
on the Pacific; the width of the Isthmus at this 



point does not exceed forty miles ; a high rise, in some 
places reaching an elevation of 5000 feet, passes through 
its centre, while on either side is an open country with 
fine pasture lands and meadows, varying in breadth 
from twelve to twenty miles* Perhaps no part of the 
world can boast of a more magnificent bay, than that of 
Boca del Toro ; its harbours are numerous, and some of 
them deep ; a cluster of islands grouped together, spreads 
over the bay, rendering the waters upon its shores as 
placid as a river. In 1 889, Sir Edward Parry gave me 
som e coa l which had been found here of a very good 
quality and well adapted to the purposes of steam-navi" 
gation. 

Anxious to extend the line of steam-navigation to 
Panama with a view of establishing a regular intercourse 
with Europe and the Atlantic states, I determined to 
explore the Western section of the Isthmus, on 
the Pacific coast, in order to search for coal. I em- 
barked at Panama for Cherokee, and anchored ofi^ the 
entrance of the harbour which lies between two of the 
numerous islands fringing that part of the coast. The 
island to the left is called Boca Brava; here I landed, but 
found no coal although there were indications of its exis- 
tence. This island, and indeed the whole group, is low, 
not exceeding 100 or 150 feet in height, and covered with 
impenetrable forests : there are numerous entrances be- 
tween the islands, but that of Boca Brava is the best. 
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and vessels may go in at near full tide, drawing six- 
teen or eighteen feet of waten In the afternoon we got 
under weigh, and proceeded up about seven miles to the 
island of Muerto , when we again anchored. It was from 
this island that the samples of coal of which I have 
spoken had been taken, and no time was lost in landing 
and exploring it ; like Boca Brava^ it was covered with a 
dense forest. At the north-east part of the island, upon 
the beach, about two feet below high water mark, we 
met with the coal vein, which could be traced some dis- 
tance. We immediately landed our mining instru- 
ments, and commenced clearing away to ascertain its 
dip and direction, which we succeeded in accomplishing, 
and we began sinking a shaft about twenty or thirty 
feet above high water mark. The vein did not vary 
much from four feet in width, covered with a sand-stone 
of dark appearance, and resting upon a bed of bluish 
clay ; the island seemed of basaltic formation. 

This coal proved of the same description as that 
of Boca delToro rendering it probable that the 
^ame vein bisects the Isthmus. It is also to be found 
at point Burica and several other places, and I 
much regretted that my visit had not been earlier 
in the season, for the rains had set in with so much 
violence, that the shaft I attempted to sink became 
flooded, and put a stop to my labours. 

I proceeded from this island in a boat to San David 
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de Cherokee about fifteen miles distant, seven of which 
being up a sniall river which may be navigated to the 
landing-place by vessels of 200 to 300 tons. The' 
town of San David is about two miles from the river 
and built upon some slight elevations rising from a plain 
upon which large herds of cattle that form the principal 
wealth of the place are grazed. The town contains 
about 5 000 inhabitants, is exceedingly healthy, pro- 
ducing all the necessaries of life, and an abundance of 
fruit ; coffee is grown and its quality is superior ; sugar- 
cane is also cultivated, but the natives are employed 
principally in pastoral pursuits and seemed to be a happy 
and contented race. There is a regular mail established 
to Costarica and Panama once a month, and also one to 
Boca del Toro, which is taken by a native on foot, in 
thirty-six hours if necessary, but usually the journey 
occupies two days. The town of San David is situated 
due south from Boca del Toro and not more than forty 
miles distant* The forests, as the highlands are ap- 
proached, become dense ; but the plain is traversed by 
carts which are in general use in the country. 

The principal trade of Cherokee consists in jerked 
or dry salted beef, and tallow, which are exported to 
Choco for the use of the mining districts of Novetas, 
upon the river San Juan ; some of the gold mines in 
Popayan, are supplied from hence with this food, which 
is highly esteemed among the miners ; the returns are 
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in gold dusti which, together with the hides find their 
way to the Atlantic States, through Panama. y 

Many of the islands on the Coast of Cherokee, fur- 
nish pearls and pearljhell, and during the fishing season^ 
the capitalists proceed to the islands and purchase from 
the divers; when a cargo of shells is collected, it is 
shipped to Europe. This is a somewhat extensive busi- 
ness^ but it is principally confined to the Islas del Rey. 

I was assured by several persons that a deep gorge 
had been discovered, which forms a break in the western 
ridge j should such prove to be the fact, the advantage of 
fine harbours at either end, and an abundance of coal, would 
render a communication between the two oceans at this 
point most desirable. All statements, however, having 
for their object an affair of so much importance to the 
inhabitants^ must be received with extreme caution } 
indeed it appears to me that did such a gorge exists the 
concentrated waters from the mountains during the 
heavy tropical rains, would have found some outlet in 
the shape of a river j and as no river or bed of a river 
'seems to have been discovered, these statements appear 
very questionable. 

"^ The eastern part of the Isthmus of Panama is bounded 
on the north by the Gulf of Darien and east by the River 
Atrato. Here occurs the most extensive interruption of 
that ridge of mountains, which at one period was said to 
form a continuous link of the Andes, and to connect the 
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two great continents by an unbroken chain. The waters 
of the Atrato and^ San Juan take their rise nearly 
equidistant from tbe two oceans. The former winding 
through a beautiful valley, discharges into the Atlantic, 
while the latter finds its way to the Pacific at Chi- 
rambira on the Coast of Choco — the San Juan is much 
deeper than the Atrato, and is generally six hundred 
yards in width : the banks are fertile and well cultivated j 
its principal towns are San Pablo and Novitas, the latter 
situated in the richest gold districts of the country. 
The voyage fi'om Novitas to the Pacific is performed in 
four days. 

The Arastradera, scarcely three miles in width, se- 
parates the head waters of the San Juan and Atrato, 
once connected by a small canal which permitted the 
navigation of canoes only. For many years Choco on 
the Pacific was supplied with Europeta goods by this 
route, but latterly it has been found much less expen- 
sive to send them across Panama, and ten thousand 
bales are generally shipped annually. I may perhaps 
state that the passage from Carthagena on the Atlantic, 
to Buenaventura on the Pacific, may be effected 
with ease and security in fourteen days, and when steam 
power is introduced upon these rivers, it is probable 
that half the time stated would be sufficient to accom- 
plish the voyage. 
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The Naipe forms a branch of the Atrato, and much 
has been said relative to the feasibility of making it 
available for a communication with Cupica Bay on the 
Pacific. That the Naipe has its source near Cupica 
Bay on the north side of the ridge there can be no 
doubt, but it is extremely shallow in the dry season, 
and a mountain torrent during the rains. It is not 
probable that had it possessed the advantages which 
have been represented, the Spaniards would have passed 
its mouth, ascended the Atrato, and descended the San 
Juan after crossing the Arastradera with their merchan- 
dise. That some of the rivers which discharge their 
waters into the Gulf of San Miguel, approach the At- 
lantic coast there is no question; indeed, I once met a 
man named Pedro Saldana, who assured me that while 
on the River Chuquaneque he distinctly heard the noise 
of the sea on th« Atlantic coast ; this is possibly true, 
but people in that part of the country are fond of dealing 
in the marvellous. 

A Jittle to the westward of the Gulf of Darien lies 
the coast of Mandinga, which is closely encircled by a 
chain of islands and reefs extending to the westward 
as far as Cape San Bias, and may be termed the terra 
incognita of the Isthmus of Panama. It is inhabited 
by a tribe of Indians, who have ever bid defiance to 
Spanish rule, and maintained their supremacy and in- 
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dependence in spite of the numerous military expedi- 
tions which have been sent to subjugate them, and the 
persevering labours of priests and Jesuits. 

When I visited this part of the coast, as we ap- 
proached Cape San Bias, we were met by some 
Indians who offered to conduct us to safe anchorage ; 
while one took the helm and steered the vessel, another 
proceeded to the mast head, and instructed his compa- 
nions by signs. We threaded our way through the 
most intricate shoals and reefs until we found ourselves 
in the midst of a beautiful bay, studded with clusters of 
islands, which were clad with the richest verdure, and 
shaded by the cocoa-nut and palm-tree. The huts of 
the natives were to be perceived along the shores, 
while numerous canoes, filled with Indians, were seen 
plying from island to island. A great number came on 
board, quite naked, who conducted themselves with the 
utmost propriety; indeed, but from the absence of 
clothing, the paint on their faces, and their peculiar de- 
corations, it would have been difficult to distinguish 
them from those who had received the benefit of civili- 
sation. There was a reserve as well as a dignity of 
manner about them which contrasted strongly with the 
degraded and servile Indian of Peru, whom I had 
been so accustomed to meet. We coasted along to ' 
the eastward, not far from the mainland, and an- 
chored among a group of islands. An Indian invited 
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me to accompany him on shore, and placing myself in 
his canoe^ which was hollowed out from a log, he paddled 
away for some huts beneath a clump of cocoa-nut trees, 
where we landed. I was struck with the order and 
neatness which prevailed in their domestic arrangements, 
while nothing could exceed the hospitality extended to 
me by these children of nature. 

Their political views evince a remarkable sagacity in 
maintaining their supremacy and freedom. They allow 
no stranger to build on their territory, or even to reside 
among them but for a short period ; they are hospitable, 
but do not like long visits, which awakens their jealousy ; 
they are said to observe the most scrupulous good faith, 
and the smugglers place their most valuable goods in 
their charge. This confidence U never betrayed. It 
was quite impossible to learn how numerous they were* 
Their only occupations appeared to be fishing and 
catching turtle, exchanging the shell_for arms, powder, 
beads, tobacco, and rum. 

The circumstance of the Isthmus being most con- 
tracted in its width at the Bay of Mandinga induced 
me to make the attempt to cross it at this point, and 
when I made known my wish to the Indians they shook 
their heads with a significance which rendered words 
superfluous; nevertheless they invited me to go 
to a neighbouring island where a chief resided, a 
venerable-looking man, apparently ninety years of age. 
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who received me with great dignity j when the object 
of my visit was made known, he told me that it was im- 
possible } that their laws prohibited any stranger from 
penetrating into the interior of their territory. He 
offered me one of their hammocks which are in universal 
use among them, and then ordered fruit to be brought, 
from which he selected the best and handed mej 
water was afterwards presented in a calabash to wash 
my hands, and as the day was far advanced I left to 
join the vessel, taking leave of this kind and courteous 
old chief, and scarcely believing that I was among a race 
of people only known to us as savages. The inter- 
preter explained that he was an inferior chief, but much 
esteemed by the tribe. I could not but regret my 
inability to obtain more knowledge of this interesting 
people and the country which they inhabit. 

I have abready designated this part, as the terra incog- 
nita of the Isthmus ; there is^ it is true, a great dearth 
of knowledge of the country generally, but we possess 
scarcely any information at all concerning Mandinga, at 
least of its topography} still I think we have sufficient evi- 
dence to show that, for the purposes of a communication 
between the two oceans this section of the Isthmus does 
not appear to afford any facilities. I had an opportunity, 
on entering the bay, of observing the ridge, and we 
afterwards coasted the shore as far as the vicinity of the 
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Isle of Pines. It did not appear high» but seemed con- 
tinuous and unbroken, neither did the constant changing 
of the angles of sight discover any ravine or gorge 
which indicated a low level. At Mandinga, the ridge 
approaches very near the Atlantic coast, and could be 
observed particularly ; nevertheless, we all know that 
sometimes the sinuous courses of ravines are so formed ^ 

as to prevent an opening in a ridge of land being dis- 
covered except by traversing it. The circumstance of 
there being no river of consequence on this side is 
strong proof that the ridge is continuous. 

The interesting narrative of Mr. Lionel Wafer who 
was among the Mandinga Indians during the years 
1686-7, and who with his companions crossed the coun- 
try from near the entrance of the Gulf of San Miguel 
on the Pacific to Concepcion at the Mandinga coast on 
the Atlantic, furnishes, in the length of the journey and 
the difficulties which were surmounted, the best evi- 
dence of its character ; it occupied fourteen pr fifteen 
days of constant travelling, although the direct dis- 
tance did not exceed seventy miles ; they were ac- 
companied by Indian guides who knew the country 
well, and it is to be presumed would naturally have 
sought the best routes. Mr. Wafer furnished a little 
map from memory, the outline of which appears gene- 
rally correct ; many of his remarks respecting the coast 
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of Peru convinced me that he was a close observer of 
things, and dealt substantially in facts. 

Further evidence may be adduced of the character of 
tlie Mandinga coast by referring to the proceedings of 
the Scotch settlement of New Caladonia which was 
located at the extreme western point of the Mandinga 
country. In a work written by one of the settlers and 
published in 1715 f the author states most distinctly 
in his account of the colony that all their attempts 
to get into the interior failed from the precipitous and 
impracticablie character of the country, and although the 
colonists were there nearly two years they were totally 
ignorant of the interior. The station unfortunately was 
selected without discrimination or judgment,- indeed, I 
much question that if they had searched the whole coast 
they could have found a spot less calculated for a such an 
object. In its rear was a high and impassable wall, 
having its base near the ocean, with no land to cultivate, 
while the port had no harbour and was exceedingly 
difficult and dangerous. Had the spot been judiciously 
selected it is probable that a prosperous colony would 
have been planted — it is scarcely conceivable how such 
a place as Boca del Toro could have escaped them^ for it 
possesses every thing to recommend it for a settlement, 
and is remarkably healthy. 

The only river on the Pacific side of the Man- 
dinga coast is the Chiapo, an inconsiderable stream in 
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the dry season but a mountain torrent during the rains, 
which are very violent. ^^ 

In the year 1829 I visited that part of the province 
of Veragua which is situated within the Bay of Panama. 
Due north of Point Mala is the River Nata, which I 
entered and ascended to the disembarcaderay or land- 
ing-place, about fifteen miles from its mouth; canoes ^ 
may navigate for double the distance. The town of 
Nata is a little inland from the river, and has, within 
a circuit of a few miles, three or four thousand inhabi- 
tants ; the villages afford a picturesque appearance from 
the circumstance of the houses being built upon nu- 
merous hillocks that rise from the plain, whicli are covered 
with large umbrageous trees and a close park-like 
Bward, while the plain itself is one great prairie, upon 
which herds of cattle are seen grazing as at Cherokee. ^^ 

The river Nata has a good entrance, is free from 
obstructions, and can be navigated to the disembar* 
cadera^ or landing*place, by vessels not drawing more 
than twelve feet of water. It is very serpentine and 
gathers to it small tributaries as it winds through the 
plain. I wandered about this beautiful country for some 
days, but regret that circumstances prevented my 
going farther north than Penonome as its connexion 
with the plain over which it is proposed to form a canal 
or road might probably have led to further observations. 
As far as the view extended in the direction of Goigona 
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the plain seemed to present the same appearance, dotted 
with detached hills and isolated mounds. 

The inhabitants graze cattle as at Chorera and Nata^ 
and cultivate Indian com and rice^ which constitute 
their principal food ; the city of Panama also receives 
considerable supplies of food from this district. 

I now come to the central part of the coast of the 
Isthmus, which has latterly excited so much attention, 
and to which the public mind has been so often directed^ 
viz., that section comprehended between Chagres and 
the dty of Panama. It will be observed, on refer- 
ence to the map, that the Chagres is the only river of 
any magnitude to be found between the Oulf of Darien 
and the' river San Juan de Nicaragua, which, after re- 
ceiving several confluent streams, discharges its waters 
into the Atlantic Ocean, while the Rivers Chorera and 
Grande, immediatdy opposite, and falling into the 
Pacific, have t|;ieir sources interlocked with those of the 
Chagres, and its tributaries. These leading features 
seem to me to a£Pord almost conclusive evidence that 
the level here is most complete, and that the natural 
advantages for connecting the two oceans are much 
greater than at any other part of the isthmus. Mr. 
Uoyd^s report and maps are the only scientific evidences 
we can obtain in relation to this matter. It does not 
appear that he traversed the line he laid down, but he 
doubtless observed it from the elevations which he as- 
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cended. His levels ^ere undertaken with the view 
of ascertaining the eomparative height of the two 
oceans, and I believe he has effectually set at rest this 
long agitated question. His . statements containing 
his observations and calculations are deposited among 
the archives of the Royal Society. It is a great 
pity that Mr, Lloyd's survey had not been more ex- 
tended as well as minute, not only in relation to this 
section, but also in regard to the various places pro- 
posed for connecting the two oceans* Aii account 
of the general topography of the Isthmus would have 
been highly acceptible to the public; he was there 
under peculiarly favourable circumstances, and acting 
under the immediate orders of General Bolivar, besides 
being accompanied by a most able engineer^ Captain 
Falmark, and possessed of all the facilities which the 
government could render him ; talents, zeal, and energy, 
coupled with a knowledge of the people and their lan- 
guage, as well as being seasoned to a climate where 
exposure is so hazardous, rendered him a peculiarly fit 
person to accomplish a survey of the whole isthmus. 

In tracing the route between the Rivers Chagres 
and Panama, or Chorera, it is necessary that we com- 
mence by examining the Bar of Chagres and the ad- 
jacent coast. Mr. Lloyd proposed that a canal should 
connect this river and Lemon Bay, and thus avoid 
the Bar. It is certainly capable of being made 
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an excellent outlet : its worst feature is its being 
open to the north, and the north winds are the only 
violent winds which are experienced upon the Isthmus, 
During the months of January, February, and March, 
they sweep over Panama, and, overcoming the south 
trade wind, they frequently reach the Gulf of Guaya* 
quil and sometimes the coast of Peru. A break- 
water is without doubt practicable, and an excellent 
artificial harbour could be made; it is a mere ques- 
tion of expense, and should a canal be finally formed, 
there can be no doubt of the advantages it would 
possess over the Chagres for an object of such mag- 
nitude. 

In 1840 I was desired by the directors of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company to examine the capabilities 
of the river Chagres, and the best means of communi- 
cation. The following is an extract firom my report on 
the subject : 

^^ I commenced by sounding the Chagres bar, where 
I found fourteen feet of water, but as the rains had set 
in, I ascertained that the river was swollen eighteen 
inches, reducing the usual depth to twelve and a half 
feet ; from thence I proceeded up the river, sounding 
in firom two and a half to three and a half fathoms, until 
I reached the junction of the Trinidad, where there 
were three to four fathoms, and the bank of the river 
so bold as to admit of vessels discharging with as much 
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facility as at a wharf. A little above the junction the 
water shoaled to seven and eight feet. The fork of the 
two rivers is healthy, and the location favourable and 
secure for landing and depositing goods ; passengers 
may reach Panama from this point in twenty-four hours, 
the water carriage to Gorgona being twenty-five miles, 
from thence mules are taken to Panama, a ride of from 
five to ten hours, varying according to the season ; but 
a road could be made to transport passengers in about 
five or six hours from the steamers of the Pacific to 
those of the Atlantic, and loaded mules could traverse 
it in ten or twelve hours." / 

I may here observe that the Bar of the river Chagres 
being formed of limestone, may be easily made capable 
of admitting any sized vessel ; but the river is very 
shallow, and the channel narrow until the entrance above 
the town is passed ; it is, however, very probable 
that by deepening the Bar, the bed of the river would 
also become deeper by the mud of which it is formed 
being scoured out : sailing vessels cannot easily ascend 
from the current always running down, and from its very 
serpentine course, which requires all kinds of winds 
to lead a vessel through the reaches ; steam tugs would 
always be necessary to take vessels to the junction of the 
Trinidad. But properly constructed steamers of 600 or 
700 tons burthen may enter and ascend the river to the 
point named at all times and seasons, without the necessity 
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of attempting to deepen the water upon the Bar. The 
river Trinidad at the junction is both wider and deeper 
than the Chagres ; but on ascending it, I found that it 
soon began to get shallow^ and at five miles above there 
were scarcely as many feet of water ; it can only be avail- 
able for very small craft and canoes. The banks of the 
river were not high, but the inhabitants assured me that 
they were never inconvenienced from the river rising 
during the rains ; the appearance of the country around 
indicated no continuous heights, but isolated hills rose 
from the plains. At the fork of the two rivers are several 
hills fi'om one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet 
high ; these we ascended, but could discover no high 
land in the direction of the line of road laid down by 
Lloyd; the forest was dense, while immense trees 
crowned the summits of the hills, rendering it exceed" 
ingly difficult to get an unbroken view : at the same 
time we saw quite enough to be convinced that no high 
land lay in that direction, of a continuous character. In 
observing the line marked on the chart, and commence 
ing at the junction of the Trinidad with the Chagres^ 
it will be seen that it passes about five miles in a south- 
east direction firom Gorgona ; now the bed of the river 
at Gorgona is twenty«8ix feet above the level of the 
Atlantic. From a height immediately in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gorgona, that part of the line of road can 
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be distinctly seen, and is evidently as low as the bed of 
the river, if not lower, thus the level of this point, which 
is fully one third of the distance, is clearly defiDed.-— 
From the same height, by looking in a south and south- 
south-east direction, the same plain continues only in- 
terrupted by isolated hills. 

Gorgona is a small town containing about 800 inha- 
bitants, situated on the banks of the river, and remark- 
able for its salubrity — the natives occupy themselves in 
agricultural pursuit?, and transporting goods and pas- 
sengers across the Isthmus. The road from Gorgona 
to Panama is very good in the dry season, but very 
muddy after the rains have set in, though it is always 
practicable ; there are no hills over which an omni- 
bus could not pass by merely clearing the trees ; and 
with care even the elevations could be avoided ; this 
road lies along the edge of the level line marked upon 
the chart on the right, while on its left lies the Crazes 
and Panama road ranning over the extreme ridges of 
the hills, high and precipitous, clearly indicating the 
shelving decline from the heights towards the south. 

If further proof be wanting of the existence of nearly 
a level line on this route, I might mention that this road 
passes over streams which find their way into both 
oceans without the traveller being able to distinguish 
any perceptible division between their head waters. 
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These Btreams are of no great magnitude, and even when 
swollen by the rams, a bridge of forty feet sp^n would 
compass the largest- 

The Cruzes and Gorgona roads unite upon a level 
nearly three leagues from Panama. Now and then an 
occasional hot may be seen upon the former, while upon 
the latter road there is not a habitation after leaving 
the immediate vicinity of Gorgona. The country is 
wild and picturesque ; indeed, its beauty can hardly be 
surpassed. Trees of magnificent growth, and foliage of 
almost endless shades of green, are entwined and bound 
together by the Junco ; this extraordinary and useful 
plant abounds throughout the country and its freaks in 
running from tree to tree and hanging pendant from the 
branches, are as various as the uses to which it is 
applied by the natives ; it becomes the substitute for 
hempen cord and rope: I have seen it employed on 
board a vessel of considerable size for a cable, it se- 
cures the yoke to the horns of the cattle, and is substi- 
tuted for a chain for them to draw their burdens by ; it 
is most ingeniously adapted for the purposes of a bridge 
to pass streams which are too rapid to ford ; the mode 
of doing jt is to fasten the ends of two of these natural 
ropes to trees upon opposite banks, and. draw them 
tight. Upon the lower of these the feet are placed 
while the person passing seizes the upper one with 
his hands. This feat is performed with wonderful cele* 
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rity, and a man while crossing will sometimes guide by 
a halter of the same material, a horse made to swim over, 
and who is thus assisted to breast the stream. The 
J unco is of great duration, and will remain for years 
hanging between the trees for the accommodation of 
passengers ; indeed its uses are so general that it may be 
considered the most important plant upon the Isthmus. 
Perhaps no part of the world can boast of a greater 
abundance of excellent timber than the Isthmus ; the 
banks of the Chagres abound with trees of the finest 
growth and the most desirable kinds of wood, one of 
which in point of duration can only be compared to the 
teak of India, and is most usefiil for ship-building, as 
it is almost imperishable : I had it pointed out to me as 
having resisted two centuries and being still in a per* 
feet state of preservation. The mangrove for the con- 
struction of canals and docks is abundant, and becomes 
so hard in the water as to render its duration unlimited. 
I have often been surprised that the ease with which this 
excellent timber can be obtained should not have induced 
its being collected and shipped to England* In Guaya** 
quil the same hard timber to which I have alluded has 
been used since the conquest, in the construction of 
ships, and their extraordinary durability is notorious. 
That most useful material the cane, is found in the 
greatest profusion, often reaching one hundred feet 
in height ; with this material houses, to answer all the 
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purposes of shade and protection, are built, while the 
plantain and palm-leaves form a thatch impervious to 
rain. 

The first view of the Pacific is obtained fit)m the 
open Savanas about two leagues from the city of Panama* 
The magnificent bay of the same name presents a pic« 
ture of no ordinary beauty. The city seems as though 
built .upon an eminence, while it is in fact upon a level 
with the sea. Associated as is the scene with the 
reminiscences of history, the tales of the buccaneers and 
the galleons of Spain, it is not without considerable 
interest. 

A little to the right of the road is the Rio Grande, 
which discharges its waters into the Pacific about two 
miles firom the city of Panama; I have entered this 
river with sixteen feet of water, but its navigation, ex* 
cept for canoes, does not exceed three miles: were 
it necessary it might be made available for ships to load 
and unload. 

The city of Panama is built upon a promontory and 
nearly surrounded by the sea ; with its suburbs it con* 
tains from SOOO to 10,00 0^ inhabitants, but there is 
room and accommodation for double that number. Per- 
haps the location could not have been better selected, 
and for a tropical climate there are few cities more 
healthy than Panama. 

I have thus endeavoured to show Uiat a i;iearly level 
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line exists on this part of the Isthmus ; and that there is 
no height of consequence to be overcome in effecting a 
communication here between the two oceans, either by a 
railroad or canal. All, however, who are acquainted with 
the circumstances of the country will, I think, admit, that 
before so vast an undertaking as the opening of a great 
ship-canal can be commenced it is absolutely neces. 
sary that a road be made as near the level line as possi- 
ble, both with a view to ulterior labours, which such 
a road would greatly facilitate, and for the immediate 
establishment of an intercourse between the two oceans. 
The necessity as well as convenience of having 
each terminus in navigable waters is obvious, therefore 
the point for commencing such a road as may be 
necessary, will probably be the junction of the Tri- 
nidad which, as has already been shown, can be reached 
by steamers of 600 or 7OO tons. The description of 
road best adapted to meet the object must be determined 
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by a minute examination of the local and tropical dif- 
ficulties and peculiarities. I have long thought that a 
tram road, with, an iron rail would be the most desirable, 
as it could be adapted to locomotive power when neces- 
sary. As this road will pass through a swampy tract of 
country, and be exposed to , the effects of severe rains 
and torrents, the method proposed would probably 
be the most economical and efficient, and less ex* 
posed to injury ; the piles could be carried to the height 
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required, which would generally supersede the neces- 
sity of bridges and parapets, while the expense would 
be very limited. All the material necessary for con- 
structing such a road is on the spot, excepting the 
i ron; labour is abundant and cheap ; the usual wages not 
exceeding four reals, or two shillings per day ; it is 
true that the natives certainly cannot perform the labour 
of Europeans in Europe, but I am confident in that 
climate they would do more ; in fact Europeans could 
not withstand its enervatmg effects; while the na- 
tives, like the cutters of mahogany and dye-woods, 
are acclimated, patient of fatigue, simple in their habits, 
and temperate; they are content with the food of the 
country, which consists of charque, or dried beef, rice, 
and Indian com, and are strong athletic men, accus- 
tomed many of them to carry burdens of 150 pounds 
weight across the isthmus, upon their backs, performing 
the whole journey of twenty-one miles in a day. 

A great object would be gained by the formation of 
such a road ; the whole detention on the isthmus^ from 
ocean to ocean, would not exceed a few hours ; Chagres 
(the town), would be altogether avoided, and passengers 
incur no risk from climate. Goods could be trans- 
ported with celerity and ease, at a trifling expense. 

Whenever a canal is seriously contemplated, and cer- 
tainly the formation of a road will greatly accelerate 
such an undertaking, many important preliminary ar- 
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rangements will be necessary. A work of such mag- 
nitude must be in keeping with the object proposed, so 
that ships of the largest size which may be built, could 
pass each other freely in its channel ; it must not be 
cramped with questions of expense, but laid out on a 
scale commensurate with its importance and the age in 
which it is effected. 

If we are not deceived the level is so complete that 
it would only be necessary to have locks at either end 
of the canal, while its total length would not exceed 
thirty miles. The Chagres could be made its feeder, 
but the elevation of the Pacific (13y«^ feet) above the 
Atlantic, would I think render the canal entirely inde- 
pendent of any tributary streams. 

Both of the termini would require artificial harbours, 
or must be protected by breakwaters. No substantial dif- 
ficulty exists on this point ; when the work is undertaken, 
ways and means will soon be found for overcoming all 
minor obstacles. 

Considering the limited extent of the Isthmus of 
Panama, together with the very interesting position 
which it occupies, the paucity of knowledge hither- 
to obtained respecting it can have but one cause 
pretty well understood by all. ' That Spain should have 
held America for nearly three centuries and not have 
been perfectly acquainted with the topography of the 
Isthmus of Panama, appears impossible ; Spanish maps 



